INTRODUCTION
relative to the establishment of his dynasty. But where he
was merely a family man, coming short in this of the popular
idea of a hero, his son identified himself with his country.
Henry VIII was England. He was the autocrat, the epic
hero, who put all his energies into advancing the combined
interests of himself and the land that he ruled. In the child
Edward's time there was an apparent recurrence of the law-
less polyarchy of pre-Tudor days. The appearance might
have become reality if it had been given longer time; but the
people, having learned their conception of kingship from the
temper of the times, redeemed the young Edward by relying
on him as their friend as against the barons. It was, in the
people's mind, the king and the people against the oligarchy
or squirearchy. The change becomes evident with Mary,
She had a real sense that her duty was to her people rather
than to her land. Even her fanaticism shows that it was her
responsibility to the individual that concerned her. She
was no longer England itself, and her mistaken benevolence
was due to her belief in the necessity of redemption for the
English people, not that of England herself. She no longer
thought of an abstract state but in terms of single people.
It was a woman's quality, and she had a woman's defects.
Elizabeth, so different from her in many ways, was like her
in this understanding of the individual, but more thorough.
Elizabeth as sovereign no longer thought of her land as her
own attribute, she thought of it as a collection of individuals
for whose welfare she was trustee. It was Tudor England
with its advanced political and religious sense of the value
of the unit that found the ideas of the Scottish kings, James
and Charles, out of date. It was the example of Elizabeth
that prompted the removal of Charles's head.
The desire for expansion, the breaking of the medieval
bounds of the known world, the yearning for a larger world
as a larger experience, the braving of danger for the sake of
plunder, all these touch the financial aspect of the period on
one side, but on another they touch upon man's eternal
desire for adventure. It is infinitely more exciting to hear of
the discovery of a new world than to hear of an Atlantic
record, or a speed limit broken. Both contain an overleap-
ing of the bounds of imagination, the unfolding of the vistas
of an unexplored and beautiful land. A child's vision and
desire is in some ways the most abiding guide that man keeps
through life, and many of our notions of right and wrong, of
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